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occurrence of one sensation will call up a memory of the others. Simple ideas are thus
built up into complex ideas largely by association. The principles of associationism
sound a good deal like twentieth-century doctrines of synaptic connections, condition-
ing, and the laws of frequency and recency. The empirical theory of knowledge and
learning was carried still further in the nineteenth century by John Stuart Mill who
argued that universal and necessary truths can be built up by experience through the
inductive methods of science. Mill thus provided the theoretical basis upon which
empirical philosophy and behavioral psychology later attempted to reduce all mental
processes to that of physical association.
Traditional pedagogical method in England did not respond very rapidly to the
secular or the rational post-Enlightenment theories of a Locke or a Hartley or a Mill,
but the tempo of proposals for institutional reform did begin to pick up in the later
eighteenth century, reaching a crescendo of activity in the middle of the nineteenth
century. As a result of the spread of ideas which can justly be called modernizing and
as a result of organized efforts by middle class and working class groups, the English
educational system began to take on more and more modern characteristics. The
universities were the first to be reformed, by the concerted efforts made by royal
commissions to break the stranglehold of the Church of England upon university
governance and to modernize the curriculum. New types of more practically-oriented
secondary schools were founded by the middle classes; the traditional great public
schools were effectively opened to the upper middle classes; and the beginnings of
state responsibility gave a new impetus to providing elementary schools for the
working classes which voluntary and religious societies had begun. The path to
modernity was tortuous but in the long view of a century and a half, it was clear.
Voices began to be raised on behalf of a more secular, practical, and state-
supported education that would be spread more widely, indeed universally, among all
the people. Such voices came with more frequency and insistence from the midlands
and north of England and from Scotland, the more active generative centers of
industrialization and urbanization in Britain. The English dissenters with their scientifi-
cally-oriented academies and the Scottish Presbyterians with their state system of
public schools and practically-oriented interests fed these currents of educational
reform which bubbled up out of Edinburgh and Glasgow and out of the urbanizing
centers in and around Birmingham and Manchester.
A significant element in promoting educational modernization along with the
industrial revolution itself was the rash of literary and philosophical societies that
became active in the 1760s and 1770s. The Lunar Society (a prophetic name) in
Birmingham may have been the most successful in bringing together scientists, tech-
nologists, and industrialists and ingniting the sparks of the technological revolution.
Such men as Matthew Boulton, James Watt, Joseph Priestley, Erasmus Darwin, R. L.
Edgeworth, Thomas Day, and Josiah Wedgwood combined knowledge of science,
inventiveness in technology, and industrial pragmatism to an unusual degree.
Some also made the implications of the transformation they were seeking in
education quite explicit.1 Outstanding was Joseph Priestley whose Essay on a Course
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